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| RHETORIC AL era 


IN WHICH THE 


Art of READING and SPEAKING 


T H K „„ 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 1 
With Elegance and NT 
Will be laid down. 
ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW; 
AND F 
Illuſtrated in a Manner adapted to every y Capacity. | 
#4. By JOHN 1 . 
. | Author of an Introduction to the Art of Reading f ; 
. with Energy and W e . 
ANnD : | 
4 Editor o Milton s Paradiſe Loft, ona new Plan, : * 
* 5 For the Uſe of Schools *. Ke: Fa 
F, » To be publiſhed, in a few Days, for Meſſrs. J an! IM 


* * Fonſon in the Strand. 
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The Courſe to conſiſt of Nine Lectures. 


Leer. I. Or the a5 of Rhetoric, and the 
| Cultivation of Eloquence in general.—Its an- 


_ cient and modern State compared, and its diffe- 
rent Utility in the paſt Times and the preſent, 
| conſidered. —Of the — of the — Lan- 


gu age. 


| Laer. II. Of the Elements and Conſtruction of 


Languages in general.— Of the Difference be- 
tween written and oral Language. — Their reſpec- - 
tive Elements diſtinguiſned, and their ſeparate 

Uſe explained. Various Errors pointed out, into 
which Grammarians and Philologiſts have fallen, 


for Want of conſidering the proper Relations 


between Types and Sounds. — Of the ſimple | 
Sounds and Modes of Articulation | in Engl! 2 


"Lace It; Of the Frantic af 2 \Pables, and 


the Accentuation of Engliſh Words The De- 
fects of the preſent Method pointed out; ane. 
another leſs exceptionable propoſed, 


Leer: IV. Of Spe aking and Reading i in general 


with Elegance my Propriety.—In what Pro- 
_ priety conſiſts, —Illuſtrated by various —— | 
ples from the beſt Rhetoricians. 5 
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| Leer. V. Of the particular Uſe of Emphaſis — 


iſt. As it regards the Senſe of what is ſpoken or 
written, and is addreſſed to the Underſtanding. — 
2d. As it reſpects the Pathos of Diſcourſe, and 


=. "ay to tae * —Exemplifications of 
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Lect. VI. Of the particular Uſe and Ae 
of Pauſe, Tone and Geſture, in Reading or Speak- © 
ing. xt. Of the reer. ad. Of the patbetic.— 
3d. The e 


Leer. VII. Of the different Modes of reciting 
the various Kinds of literary Compoſition.— Ex- 
emplified in Reading the narrative, deſcriptive, 


argumentative, perſuaſive and declamatory Spe- - 
cies of WINS: - 


Lr. VIII. Of he Numbers and Meaſures of 
| Verſe; and in what Manner the general Rules 
for reciting proſaic Compoſitions, are applied te o 
the various Kinds of Poetry. 


Lrzer. IX. Of the Oratory of the Senate, Bar 
and Pulpit; and of Theatrical Declamation, or 
the Art of reciting dramene 3 


THESE LECTURES = 
Are propoſed to be publickly read in February 
next, to ſuch Gentlemen and Ladies as may 
think proper to encourage the Author 8 Deſign 
by their Subſcription. 
The Terms, One Guinea. 
Each Ticker will admit one Gentleman and Lady, 
or two Ladies. : 
Due Notice of particular Time and Place will be 
| previouſly given. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS taken in by Meſſrs. J. 4 R. . 
and by Meſſrs. BECKET and DE HonprT, Bookſellers, 
in the Strand; by Meſſrs. Davis and Reymess, in 

Holbourn ; and by Mr. HEN DERSON, at the T ene 


Exchange. © 
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TO THE PUBLIC 


Ton Profeſſion of the Lula: rig di- 


rected his Attention, for ſome Years paſt, almoſt 
ſolely to the Pronunciation of the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, and the moſt graceful and emphatical Me- 
thods of repeating the Works of Engliſh Writers, 


he hath been naturally led, in the Courſe of his 
Application, to the Diſcovery of the great Defe&ts 


of all the Grammars and Dictionaries hitherto pub- 


liſhed, with regard to the Orthoepy of our Tongue. 


To remedy theſe Defects, therefore, he hath been 
induced to compile a Grammar and Dictionary * 
on a new Plan; the following Obſervations on the 


Uſe and Expediency of which, may ſerve at the 
| ſame Time as an Apology, if any be deemed requi- 
ſite, for the Dengn of the above Lectures. 


23 The Grammar in one Volume Octavo; the Dictionary 


OP one e Volume > aka 
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OBSERVATIONS 
tg 1 e 
7 EXPEDIENCY AND USE 
; Rhetorical Grammar and Dictionary. 
ON A NEW n 
AFTER the popular Meaſures which have been 


taken by a Gentleman of a neighbouring Kingdom, to 
ſet forth the Difficulties of attaining the true Pronuncia- 


tion of the Engliſh Tongue, it is preſumed needleſs to 


expatiate on the Neceſſity of ſome Method to facilitate 


its Attainment. The Scheme for publiſhing a Rhetorical 


Grammar and Dictionary, drawn up by the ſame Hand, 


may perhaps be ſuppoſed to have ſuperſeded every Pro- 
ject of the like Nature, that may have ſuggeſted itſelf 
to others. And, indeed, if Mr. Sheridan had car- 


ried his 2 into Execution, with the ſame Ardour 


as he expreſſed in diſplaying its Utility, and ſolicit- 
ing Encouragement, it is poſſible, however deſective 
his Work had proved, it might, for ſome Time at 


leaſt, have prevented others from entering on the ſame 
az 77 5 9 7 = 


But if the apparent Delay, in the Proſecution of 
that Writer's Scheme, be not a ſufficient Reaſon to 
conclude he hath dropt his Purſuit ; certain it is, that 
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the very capital Errors into which he hath fallen, with 
regard to the moſt eſſential Parts of Pronunciation, are 
more than ſufficient to convince us, that if he pro- 
ceeds on the Principles he hath laid down, he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fall ſhort of the Object in View. 
It is from the Conviction of the Inſufficienc of Mr. 5 
Sheridan's Scheme, that the Author of the Preſent is 
Induced to offer a different, and, he flatters himſelf, a 
more effectual one, to the Public. ow 8 
As Mr. Sheridan, however, aſſures the 1 Lord, 
to whom he dedicates his Plan, that the Whole of it 
had been examined and approved by ſome of the ableſt 
Heads in theſe Realms, it may be juftly thought in- 
cumbent on the Projector of a later ikke, to point 
out the particular Defects of the former. | 
The firſt Defe& in Mr. S's Plan is, that it is con- 
fined ſolely to the Orthoepy, or the Pronunciation of the 
Words of our Language ; whereas the Rules for the 
Formation of Words, and the Conſtruction of Sen- 
tences, would not only have made the Work more ex- 
tenſively uſeful; but they are in themſelves ſo inti- 
matel connected with thoſe of Speech, that it is hardly 
poſſible to ſeparate them. Add to this, that were it 
practicable to teach the Pronunciation of a Language with- 
out its Idiom, it would be of very little Uſe to any one 
who ſhould be deſirous of Speaking with Propriety; 
which no Perſon could do, if ignorant of the Manner 
of forming Derivatives from Radicals, and the other 
orthographical Rules of Grammar. For it cannot be 
doubted, that the knowing what to ſay, muſt be greatly 
aſſiſtant to the Learner in acquiring the Manner * 
which it ought to be ſaid. 5 
It is for this Reaton that the Grammar, now pro- 
jected, will not only contain the neceſſary Rules for the 
oral Utterance of Engliſh Words, agreeable to the po- 
liteſt Mode of Soaking; but will 4105 comprehend ban | 
_ thoſe which are — to enable the Learner both to 
ſpeak and write with mona Ve and Elegance ; in Con- 
2 to the moſt 1 odels of hen Stile and 
Compoſition. 
The 
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The ſecond Defe& is, that Mr. S. in propoſing to aſ- 


certain the Number of ſimple Sounds in our Language, 


falls into the Error of all our Gtammarians, in imputing 


Sounds to Confonants : Whereas, if we abſtract the 
Conſonants from the Vowels, there is an Appulſe of 


the Organs in our Efforts to pronounce the former, 


| ſometimes wholly precluding Sound, and always in a 


greater or leſs Degree ſuppreſſing it. 


Hence atiſes a Confuſion that greatly bewilders the 
Learner ; as that Mode of Articulation is imputed. to a 
fingle Letter, which belongs only to a Combination of 


two or three. Thus he tells us that e hath ſometimes 
the Sound of /, as in ſecial; that / hath the ſame 


Sound of ſh, in paſſion; and again, that t hath the like 


Sound, in nation; but nothing is more plain, than that 
It is the Letters ci, i, and ti, that here contribute to the 


Mode of Articulation uſually ſignified by /h; for he 


will not find that either c, /, or t, have the like Effect 
% 
* appears by this, that Mr. S. is yet to learn that 


Conſonants ate not the Symbols of Sounds, but of parti- 
cCtrlar Modes of Utterance; for notwithſtanding we 
give Names (i. e. apply articulate Sounds) to thoſe 
ymbols, in order that we may orally teach their Form 


and Uſe in Ortbography, yet 5, c, d, f, &c. are no 
more Symbols of the Sounds be, ce, de, ef, than they 
are of ba, ca, da, af, or ob, oc, od, STE 


9. „ 
Nay, the /oawels themſelves, * h Symbols of 


Sounds, are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the ymbols of ar- 


ticulate Sounds. A Sound cannot . be called 
rgans, by 


articulate, without ſome Appulſe of the 
which its Articulation is made and determined. But in 


the Pronunciation of the Vowels, the Paſſage of the 
Mouth is open and free; their Utterance conſiſting only 
of a forcible Expiration of Breath, which may be inde- 
finitely long or ſhort, and may be effected by many of 
the brute Creation, or by any Wind Inſtrument; fo 
that unleſs a Vowel be joined to ſome Conſonant, it is. 


no more an articulate Sound, than the Tones of a Haut- 
boy or a Flagellet. 4 . gy | 


A 4 Again, 
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Again, Mr. S. ſhews no leſs Want of Ear than of 
Attention, in treating this Subject; for, admitting the 
| Vowels to be in ſome Degree articulate, he miſtakes 

the ſeveral Modes of Articulation imputed to them; 
omitting the moſt remarkable Sounds of ſome, and 
making a Diſtinction without a Difference in others. 
In the preſent Scheme, the Number of ſimple Sounds 
and Modes of Articulation in our Language, will be 
_ aſcertained in a Manner ftritly and philoſophically 

true; and its Pronunciation taught, not by applying 
_ conſtant and invariable Sounds to mere arbitrary and 
equivocal Types, but by ſhewing the Uſe of thoſe Types 
in their Application to Sounds. The Neceſſity of this 
Method, though contrary to what hath been hitherto 
_ purſued, will appear evident, pn reflecting, that we 


have no leſs than ſixteen diſtin Sounds in our Lan- 


guage, to be expreſſed by a third of that Number of 


Types. Hence it is plain, that either one Type muſt 


ſerve to indicate ſeveral Sounds, or that a Number of 
ſuch ſimple Sounds muſt be denoted by Combinations 
of Types. Indeed, the latter might anſwer the Purpoſe, 
provided the ſame Combinations of Letters conſtantly 
ſerved to denote the ſame Sounds. But the true State of 
the Caſe is, that the ſame Combinations do not, any 
more than the ſingle Types, always ſerve to denote the 
ſame Sounds. the contrary, one and the ſame 
Sound is frequently denoted by various Types and Com- 
binations; as the ſame Type or Combination is vari- 
_ ouſly uſed to denote different Sounds. 6 
1 To inſtance only a few of theſe Irregularities : The 
Letter U ſerves, not only to denote at leaft three dif- 
_ ferent diſtin Sounds, but thoſe Sounds are alſo denoted. 
by other Types and Combinations. That of this Vowel 
in Bull, is denoted by oo, and ou, as in Mool, could, &c. 
That in Cull, by o, ea, e, and i, as in won, Pearl, 


* - * 


her, flir, &c. 


hat in utile, by eu, ue, ew, ou, ien and eau, as in 
feud, Rue, Cube, new, you, adieu, ih 
A not only denotes ſeveral different Sounds, as in 
Flat, hard, Hate, what, Hall, but that in hard is denoted 
alſo by au, as in laugh : 8 8 _ 


: That 
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That in Hate by ei, ai, as in Reign, fail; 9 
That in what by o, as in not, hot, &c. 9 

And that in Hall by o, au, ou, oa, as in abſolve, maul, 
ought, Groat. „%% T Ls — 4 
O is not only uſed to denote three different Sounds, 3 
as in go, what, not, but that in go is indicated alſo by 
de, aa, ou, oo, ow, as in Foe, Goat, though, Door, know. 

| That in whe, by oo, on, as in Noon, Soup. 

| "That in not, by a, as in what, Swan, &c. 

E uſually denotes two Sounds, as in met, me. 5 
That in met is denoted alſo by ea, as in Health, 
Miealth, &c. 15 e 


That in me, by ie, ei, ee, ea, as in Field, conceive, mect, 


9 . 
Of the two Sounds uſually denoted by J, as in Fight 
and Fit, the former is likewiſe indicated by y, 1), ie, 
and oi, as in why, buy, tie, boil ; the latter by e, o, u, 
and ui, as in yes, Homen, buſy, build. „ 
Thus we ſee, that both the ſingle Vowels, and their 
* Combinations, are fo irregularly uſed, and fo frequently _ 
Y 9 ſubſtituted for each other, in applying them to Sounds; 
that the Difficulty of attaining their Uſe, by applying 
the Sounds to the Types, is almoſt inſurmountable. 
Nor is the State of our Conſonants much better than 
our Vowels : For, though we have more Types in Pro- 
portion to the Number of different Modes of Articula- 
tion denoted by them, yet we have ſome Types that 
commonly expreſs two different Modes, as C and G, 
| while we have others that are, in this Reſpect, ſuper- 
fluous, as X, which always ſtands for Zz, gs, or #s. 
On the other hand, we have fiye Modes of Articulation 
that have no ſingle Types to denote them at all; but 
are indicated by arbitrary and various Combinations; 
ſuch is the Mode denoted by ch and 11, in Charity, 
Queſtion ; the two different Modes denoted by th, in 
 Cloathe and South, or thoſe and thin; alſo the Mode de- 
noted by , ch, fr, ti, and ci, in ſhun, Chaiſe, 1 
Nation, ſocial. Alſo that denoted by s, and /i, in Mea- 
, w age. 
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For theſe Raaſons, it is propoſed to conkider the Ma- 


ture of Speech, independent of the Cuſtom of former 


SGrammarians, and not only to give a. literal Alphabet for 


the Orthography, but an oral A phabet for the Orthoepy | 5 


of our Language, and to ſhew how the elementary 
Sounds and Modes of Articulation are varied and com- 
bined, in the Formation of Words in Speaking, as the 
Letters and. Syllables are combined in the Formation 
Deere 7 oO 
The third Defect in Mr. S's Scheme is, his total 
Miſapprehenſion of the Nature and Uſe of Accent in 
the Pronunciation of Engliſh Words. 
Tue principal Uſe of the Accent, he ſays, is to di- 
ſtinguiſh Words from Syllables, and from each other; 
fo that in wy we always hear as many Words as 
Accents, no Word having more than one Accent, un- 
leſs, indeed, ſome of the longer Polyſyllables, which have: 
two, though one much weaker than the other. This: 
Mr. S. lays down as an invariable and fundamental Rule 
in our Language. 8 3 
Nou it is the invariable Cuſtom, in pronouncing all 
the modern European Languages, to utter each Word 
ſeparate and diſtin from each other, which cannot be 
done without occaſioning a ſhort Interval of Time be- 
tween each Word ; and this is what diſtinguiſhes Words 
from Syllables. Again, the Accent is in moſt modern 
Languages invariably and juſtly laid upon the moſt ſig- 
_ nificant Syllable or Syllables of the Word, as the Em- 
phaſis is laid on the moſt important Word in the Sen- 


' tence: And this is held to be its chief Uſe. Mr. S. 


indeed, aſſerts that the Accent conſtitutes the Eſſence 
of a Word; but the Eſſence of a Word, if ſpoken, cer- 
tainly lies in ſome Sort of Connection between its Senſe 
and Sound, and not merely in laying indiſcriminately a 
greater Streſs upon one Syllable than all the reft. This 
being conſidered, the Reader may judge whether Mr. S's 
invariable Rule, of giving but one Accent to a Syllable, 
de true or falſe, by the following Liſt, which might 
be increaſed an hundred fold. 55 > 


Wora 


or lay a Streſs of Voice on particular Syllab 
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Words of four Syllabler, Words of three, Words of 4. 
Agriculture i 1 Avenue 3 Backbite 7 
15 Anabaptiſt „ Appetite b i Backſiide 
Barricado : Artichoke Convoy 
Cbadjutor Authorize de ot Compound d 
Comprehenſive = Brigantine 1 Colleague 8 
Correſpondent als Countermine ns Dryſhod 
Diſcontinue En, Circumſcribe Dewlap ” 
Intermixture Diſallow | Farthquake' 
Omnipreſent Domineer Entign f 


So much, however, hath been ſaid concerning this 
Miſtake in my Introduction to the Art of Reading, that I 
ſhall inſiſt but little on it here; it being there clearly 
_ demonſtrated, by numerous Examples and Illuſtrations, 
to be deſtructive of all Preciſion in the Pronunciation 
of the Engliſh Language in particular, as well as of the 
Propriety and Energy of Speech in general. : 


It is propoſed, therefore, in the Rhetorical Grammar 


now projected, to retain the general and natural Prac- 
tice of European Nations, in the Pronunciation of 
the living Languages; and not to adopt any arbitrary 
Law, deduced from the dubious Cuſtoms of the An- 
cients, in the Pronunciation of the dead Languages. To 
this End the two Modes, in which we naturally accent 
| Ay will 

be adapted to Uſe; the one being evidently a guick, 
and the other a /ow, Method of Articulation ; and very 
properly indicated by the acute and grave accentual Types 
- of the Greek. FL ones | 
Thus, in the above Liſt of Words, the Reader will 
ſee the /hort and quick Mode diſtinguiſhed by the for- 
mer Accent, and the long or flow one marked by the 
latter. At the ſame Time an uſeful Remark may be 
ons: ny made 


| [ 12 
made with regard to the Seat of the Accent, which Mr. 
S. ſuppoſes of ſo mueh Importance; and, on Account 
of which, he ſo much abuſes our Dictionary Makers: 
This is, that the Syllable on which the acute Accent 
zs laid, uſually ends with a Conſonant, and the Grave ge. 
nerally with a Vowel. Our Lexicographers, therefore, 
were not ſo much to blame for. miſplacing the Accent 
in general, as for not diſtinguiſhing between the long 
and ſhort Mode of Accentuation. And yet Mr. Sheri- 
dan himſelf, though ſenſible of the Reality of this Di- 
ſtinction, has equally neglected it. Add to this, that 
the accentual I ype belongs to the Syllable or articulate 
Voice, and not to any ſingle Letter: It is a Matter of 
Indifference therefore, whether it be placed on a Vowel 
gt 8 1 | 
It will be ſhewn, alſo, that the Limitation of Poly- 
ſyllables (which are all compound or derivative Words) 
to one Accent, and the Want of making a practical Di- 
ſtinction between the long and the ſhort Mode of Ac- 
centuation, throw the greateſt Stumbling-block in the _ 
Way of Foreigners, 43 of learning our Tongue. 
This cannot be doubted of, if we reflect on the great 
Affinity there ſubſiſts between the learned Languages, and 
moſt European Tongues, as well as the Analogy and_ 
Affinity ſubſiſting ſolely between the latter. Hence it is, 
that the Meaning of Words, ſignificantly accented in 
any Language, is frequently recognized by the Learned, 
and even by the Illiterate, of other Nations; a Cir- 
cumſtance x th encourages the Learner, and ſometimes | 
aſſiſts him in the Pronunciation, W hereas, if Words 
were ſo pronounced, that the whole Streſs of the Voice 
| ſhould lie on one Syllable, and the reſt be precipitately 


hurricd over, the Whole might be totally unintelligible. 


Mr. S. indeed, ſays, that if the Accent be laid in its 
proper Place, the other Syllables in a Word may be pro- 

nounced as rapidly as we pleaſe ; for we are fo fami- 
| liar to the Sound of the Word, that we know what is 


meant. 


But is this the Caſe with Foreigners, whom he in- 

tended to inſtruct by this Method? Thus, we ſee, Mr. 
S. treats of Accent as the readieſt Means to familiarize 
— Foreigners 


< 


 Hour's Time, to pronounce Words at Sight. But of 
this I am very confident, that if Mr. S. doth not firſt 
take a more effectual Way to inſtru Foreigners in the 
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Foreigners and Provincials with the true Sounds of Eng- 
liſh Words; and is obliged to confeſs it is uſeful only to 
ſuch as are already familiar with thoſe Sounds. 
The Neglect of making a Diſtinction in the Mode of 
the Accent, is not of leſs Conſequence; for if the 
Words be properly divided into Syllables, the exact 
Sound of each Syllable pointed out, and the Accents 
duly marked, we might defy any Perſon, Foreigner or 
Provincial, who is only Maſter of the ſeveral ſimple 
Sounds and Modes of Articulation, to pronounce ſuch 


Words ogy Now the true Method of dividing 


Words into Syllables, and the Uſe of the Letters in 
any Language, are to be acquired only by being taught 
the Modes of Articulation ſignified by the Letters, and 

their Effects in the Formation of articulate Sounds. 

From theſe Conſiderations ariſes another Defe& in 
Mr. S's Scheme. He propoſes to enable Perſons, by cer- 


rk — 


tain Typographical Marks, which they may learn in an 


elementary Sounds of our Language, than he hath in- 


timated in his Plan, it will be impoſſible for them ta 


pronounce Engliſh Words with Propriety at Sight, 


however eaſily his Typographical Marks may be com- 
prehended or retained. Letters are, as I have fhew:, 


even in one and the ſame Language, very equivocal in 


their Combination to expreſs articulate Sounds ; the 
Modes of Articulation applied to thoſe of the fame 
Form, are in different Languages alſo ſtill more dit- 


ferent ; ſo that without being firſt taught, by oral In- 


ſtruction, or Example, the Uſe of the written Alphabet 
in denoting the ſimple Sounds and Modes of Articula- 


tion peculiar to a Language, I will venture to aſſert, 
that a juſt Pronunciation at Sight is abſolutely imprac- 


ticable. And that Mr. S's Method of conveying ſuch 
Inſtruction with regard to the Engliſh, by imputing 
Sounds to ſingle Letters, or even Combinations of Let- 


ters, is inſufficient, I have endeavoured to ſhew in my 
Remarks on the ſecond Defect of his Scheme. 


On 


* 
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On the whole, what Mr. S. hath advanced in his 
Lectures and A on 2 n of 
ſuperſeding the preſent n, ſerves evidently to prove 

the Necefff | of it. For if the Grammarians and To 
cCographers have hitherto attended too much to the Or- 
_ thography and Etymology of Words, without regarding 
the Orthoepy or Pronunciation, Mr. S. on the other 
hand, hath Allen into the oppoſite Error, and is deſi- 
rous of ſacrificing the Senſe of Words altogether to their 
Sound. Nay, even in his Endeavours to do this, he 
| hath adopted the moſt vague and arbitrary Rules, de- 
rived from doubtful Authorities, inſtead of thoſe Prin- 
_ ciples which he might have as eaſily deduced from Truth 
and Nature, 5 
Ihe preſent Writer propoſes to take a different Me- 
tdhod from either that of former Grammarians and Lexi- 
cographers, or that propoſed by Mr. S. His Deſign being 
to conſider the true Pronunciation of Language, as it 
always refers to the Senſe intended to be conveyed by 
it; and to adjuſt the moſt approved Orthography of our 
Tongue, with the moſt polite Mode of its preſent Or- 


- = This he purpoſes to effect on true philoſophical and 
pPuühilological Principles, independent of all arbitrary and 
foreign Precedents whatever. 5 
After all that can be ſaid, however, in a Grammar, 
the Number of Exceptions to general Rules is ſo great, 
that the Utility of a Dictionary, conformable to the 
ſame Plan, is equally obvious with that of the Gram 
mar itſelf. „ %%%; ö %] 
Of the Plan of the Dic TIoN AR, it will be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that, in the firſt Place, an Attempt will be 
made to effect the End propoſed by Mr. S. with regard 
to the true Pronounciation of Words at Sight, though 
by different, and, it is hoped, more ſufficient and prac- 
= Te "OR 
In pointing out the true Pronunciation of Words, 
therefore, no new-invented Types or Marks will be 
made Uſe of, but only ſuch as are commonly uſed in 
treating grammatical and philological Subjects. 


| Again, 
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Again, the Orthography of Words ſhall be ſtrictly pre. 


ſerved, even in pointing out the Mode of their Pronun- 
ciation; it being a very ineffectual Cuſtom, to attempt to 
define the ns | of one Syllable, or Combination of Let- 
ters, merely by that of a different one. Add to this, that 
it ſerves to confound the Learner, bath with regard to 
the Modes of Articulation ſignified by the Letters, and 
_ alſo with reſpe& to the Orthography of the Word, of 
which he ſhould never loſe Sight. "This Method, it is 
true, is ſometimes adopted in our Engliſh Grammars, 
after the Example of ſome French Grammars and Vo- 
 cabularies; but is in both much more prejudicial than 
uſeful. Thus, when the Sounds of the Words fire, defrre, 
diviſibility, &c. are attempted to be expreſſed by faweer, 
deſaweer, deeveeſeebeeleetes , what Learner is there, either 
foreign or provincial, that muſt not be confounded both 
with regard to the true Sound and Spelling of ſuch 
Words 1 That both the Pronunciation and Orthogra- 
phy may, therefore, accompany and ſerve to elucidate, 
nr four of confounding, each other, it is propoſed to 
exhibit each Word, firſt, as it is written and ordinarily 
printed ; and next, to reprint the fame as divided into 
Syllables, or diftin&t articulate Voices with its Ac- 
cents; the Letters of the Word being at the ſame 
Time ſo diverſified by their Type, as to let the Reader 
fee immediately what particular Mode of Articulation 
belongs to each; which he will be made capable of 
doing, by a ſhort Intimation of the particular Type 
uſed for ſuch Mode of Articulation. 5 0 
Farther, as this Dictionary is not calculated, as a 
Gloſſary, to decypher antiquated Authors, but to ſerve 
as a Vocabulary and Lexicon to the Engliſh Language, 
as now in uſe among the beſt Speakers and Writers, 
Care will be taken not to crowd it with exotic, obſolete 
or technical Terms: From the inſertion of which in 
our Dictionaries, it might ſo happen, that a Foreigner 
ſhould write or ſpeak Engliſh in ſuch a Manner, that 


* Yet they are fo expreſſed in the Britiſh Grammar, publiſhed for 
A. Miilar, 1762. See Pages 11, 41, &c. ; | 


= . 
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no Engliſhman, unacquainted with the learned Lan- 
guages and. Sciences, could poſſibly underſtand him; 

_ notwithſtanding what he ſhould ſay, __ relate to 
the moſt common and popular Buſineſs of Life 
| If any doubt this, they need only turn to Mr. John- 
ſon's DiQionary z where they will find ſome hundreds 
of ſuch Words as the following: Actitation. Adition, 
 Aqjument, adminicle, affy, aggeroſe, aggrate, ; ke. 
Luhe like Care will be alſo taken not to ſwell this 


Work with uncommon, vulgar or improper Derivatives, 


nor with needleſs Authorities for common Words, whoſe 
Uſe is obvious, and which were never ſuſpected to be 
unclaſſical; it being intended to inſert only ſuch Deri- 
vatives as are cuſtomary and elegant, and ſuch proper 
Authorities as may be requiſite in doubtful Caſes that 


regard the peculiar Idiom of our Tongue. The Want 


of Propriety in this laſt particular, viz. the making a 


Diſtinction without a Difference in the Uſe of Words, 


and giving futile or falſe Illuſtrations, is the Subject of 
great Complaint againſt the beſt Works of this Kind. 
hus the following. among many others, hath eſcaped 


dhe celebrated Lexicographer juſt mentioned; 


To REPREHEND. 1. To reprove, to chide, &c.— 
Fa iS wv ED os 
Friends reprehend him, reprehend him there: 

For what? For ſtealing Gaffer Gap's grey Mare. 

EIS Sonny 8 Gar, 
Thus we ſee the ignorant Blunder of a Country Head- 
| borough is here produced as claſſical Authority. - 
Not that the preſent Compiler preſumes his Work 
woill be entirely free from Overſights and Defects. It 
is poſſible that, in avoiding thoſe he has obſerved in his 
Predeceſſors, he may fall into ſuch as they have eſ- 
caped. It muſt not be conceived, therefore, that he 
hath mentioned any, with an invidicus Deſign to de- 
preciate the Labours of others; but only with a View 
to point out thoſe Particulars in which he imagines there 
zs ſtill Room for Improvement. Rey 
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